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CHAPTER 


INTRCDIICTION 

The  public  junior  college,  although  appearing  relatively  late  on  the 
American  higher  education  scene,  is  now  the  most  numerous  of  any  higher 
education  institution.  With  much  of  its  prodigious  growth  occurring  in 
this  decade,  the  junior  college,  public  and  private,  constitutes  more 
than  one-half  of  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  this  country, 
and  a new  junior  college  is  appearing  on  the  average  of  more  than  one 
per  week.  In  September  of  1968  alone,  sixty  junior  colleges  opened 
their  doors  to  students  for  the  first  time.  Few  object  to  the  expansion 
of  the  public  junior  college  because  it  is  through  this  institution  that 
the  opportunity  for  continued  education  beyond  the  high  school  becomes 
a reality  for  thousands  of  young  people  who  cannot  financially  afford 
the  cost  of  a state  college  or  university  education  or  who  choose  not 
to  attend  or  are  denied  admittance  to  overcrowded  public  and  private 
colleges  and  universities. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  seemingly  every  community  wants  its  own 
junior  college,  whether  for  providing  its  citizens  with  an  opportunity 
for  a college  education  or  for  baser  motives  of  enhanced  status  and  pres- 
tige or  the  economic  gain  brought  to  the  community.  It  would  be  axio- 
matic to  state  that  order  must  be  brought  to  the  growing  number  of  pub- 
lic junior  colleges.  This  staggering  growth  is  one  of  the  reasons, 
among  many,  that  state-wide  coordination  of  public  junior  colleges  has 
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Enabled  them  to' participate  in  improving  the  quality 


(1)  Geographic  coordination  - relates  to  the  distribution  of 
educational  programs  so  that  all  citizens  are  offered  approxi- 
mately equal  educational  opportunities. 

(2)  Program  coordination  - relates  to  the  articulation  of  educa- 
tional programs  among  differing  educational  levels. 

State-Wide  Coordinating  Agency  - The  statutory  organization  established 
to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  state  higher  education  system  or  a 
segment  of  that  system,  e.g.,  public  junior  colleges.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  study,  "state-wide  coordinating  agency"  refers  to  that  organization 
which  specifically  coordinates  the  activities  of  the  state  junior  college 
system.  The  "agency"  is  comprised  of  two  entities: 

(1)  Coordinating  Board  - formulates  state  policy  within  its  juris- 
diction with.regard  to  public  junior  colleges,  is  superimposed 
over  individual  institutional  governing  boards,  and  is  not  con- 
cerned with  the  internal  administrative  affairs  of  the  indi- 
vidual junior  colleges. 

(2)  Professional  Staff  - implements  policy  formulated  by  the  Coor- 
dinating Board  and  other  designated  functions. 

Function  - As  it  relates  to  a state-wide  coordinating  agency,  a "function" 
is  a responsibility  or  mandated  charge  that  the  agency  must  effectuate. 
Public  Junior  College  - A "public  junior  college"  is  a publicly  controlled 
higher  educational  institution  commonly  referred  to  as  a community 
junior  college,  community  college,  or  two-year  college,  which  offers  the 
equivalent  of  the  first  two  years  of  undergraduate  education  in  addition 
to  educational  and  occupational  programs  to  meet  the  existing  and  peculiar 
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the  distinct  needs  of  the  state,  it  was  assumed  that  guidelines  can  be 
formulated  which  will  give  direction  to  such  agencies  when  applied  to  t 
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The  above-stated  functions  are  also  consistent  with  the  role  of  the 

(32:31). 

Also  in  1966,  Pliner  distributed  a questionnaire  to  every  state 
seeking  information  regarding  its  coordinating  or  governing  board  of 
higher  education.  The  questionnaire,  in  particular,  sought  information 
relating  to  the  operations  of  coordinating  boards.  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
sults of  the  questionnaire,  Pliner  determined  that  the  functions  per- 
formed by  the  professional  staff  of  a state  coordinating  board  could  be 
generalized  to  the  areas  of  research  and  planning,  and  budgeting  and  fi- 

and  ostensibly  implemented  by  the  professional  staff,  could  be  delimited 
to  the  areas  of  planning  and  construction;  budgeting  and  finance;  pro- 
grams, courses,  and  divisions;  student  policy;  and,  to  a much  lesser  ex- 
tent, faculty  policy  (l;S:32-$0). 

In  the  context  of  discussing  a proposed  state-wide  coordinating 
agency  for  Louisiana,  Pliner  states  that  the  coordinating  board  should 
be  authorized  to  perform  the  following  functions: 

Analyze  operating  and  capital  budget  requests  submitted 
by  institutions  and  approved  by  their  governing  boards. 

Formulate  a statewide  master  plan  for  higher  education 
to  include  the  voluntary  participation  of  private  instltu- 


cedures  and  definitions  and  require  their  use  among  all 
public  institutions  to  Insure  comparable  data. 

Approve  or  disapprove  the  establishment  of  new  public 

education?"3  **  elt  S 08  ,nS  U 

- Develop  project  priorities  in  capital  construction 
within  institutions  and  among  campuses  and  prepare  state 
plans  and  meet  other  requirements  for  state  participation 
in  federal  programs. 

Approve  or  disapprove  all  new  programs  at  all  public 
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colleges... and  be  advised  of  new 
tut ions. 

Devise  and  recommend  minimum  student  policies  for  public 
institutions  in  such  areas  as  fees,  transfers  between  state 
institutions  and  probation  and  suspension. 

Devise  and  recommend  minimum  faculty  policies  for  public 
institutions  such  as  salary  schedules,  leave,  tenure  and  pro- 
motion. (1:5:113-15) 

Paltridge,  in  a 1965  study  to  determine  the  predominant  pattern  of 
each  state's  organization  for  coordination,  found  that  the  number  of  states 
relying  on  statutory  agencies  for  ’ inter  institution  coordination  is  in- 
creasing. Furthermore,  he  found  that  in  those  states  which  do  not  now 
have  a coordinating  mechanism  established,  studies  of  the  need  for  coor- 
dination and  for  state  master  plans  have  been  authorized  by  the  respec- 
tive legislatures  (Uull).  In  this  same  study,  Paltridge  delineated 
three  trends  found  pursuant  to  the  survey  of  higher  education  coordina- 
tion: 1)  coordinating  agencies  are  becoming  more  regulatory  in  function, 
2)  the  composition  of  coordinating  boards  is  changing  from  institutional 
to  public  representatives,  3)  voluntary  coordination  is  giving  way  to 
statutory  coordinating  agencies  (M::ll,lJ|-l5). 

As  regards  the  significance  of  the  above-stated  trends  for  junior 
colleges,  it  should  be  noted  that  junior  colleges,  although  a segment  of 
higher  education,  do  not  necessarily  hew  to  higher  educational  trends, 
especially  when  the  trend-setting  institutions  are  state  colleges  and 
universities.  Thus,  the  third  trend  noted  above  is  related  in  large 
degree  to  state  universities  and  colleges,  and  it  has  little  Import  for 
public  junior  colleges)  the  first  two  trends  are  quite  relevant  for  the 
junior  college  system  in  any  state  where  such  trends  are  occurring.  . 

In  surveying  the  current  practices  and  problems  in  the  division  of 
responsibilities  between  state-wide  coordinating  agencies  and  local 
institutional  governing  boards  for  junior  colleges,  Clark  notes  pursuant 
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inadequate  in  another.  Moreover,  as  McConnell  points  out,  " . . .£ the_7 
means  of  coordination  that  meet  the  needs  of  a state  in  one  period  may 

measures  must  take  into  account  the  common  element  that  permeates  con- 
temporary higher  education  Institutions,  which  is  uncertainty  fostered 
by  new  expectations  and  commitments  engendered  by  state-wide  dependen- 
cies and  interrelationships  (iiO:35). 

Functions  inherently  present  differing  degrees  of  implementation 
problems  for  the  state-wide  coordinating  agency.  The  budgeting  and  pro- 
gramming functions  are  a case  in  point.  With  respect  to  the  budgeting 
function,  Glenny  states: 

...objectivity  can  be  better  applied  in  making  fund  alloca- 
tions than  in  assigning  functions  and  programs  or  in  plan- 
ning. Budgeting  is  the  function  that  produces  the  most  tan- 
gible and  immediate  rewards  for  the  effort  expended.  (15:1155 

used  to  determine  if  a new  program  is  needed"  fliSsM) . Furthermore,  the 
programming  function,  in  particular,  has  ramifications  for  the  balance 
which  must  be  maintained  between  state  coordination  and  local  control. 

As  Olenny  suggests,  the  "delicateness"  of  this  balance  may  offer  an  ex- 
cuse to  the  coordinating  agency  unable  to  arrive  at  defensible  implemen- 
tation standards  pursuant  to  the  programming  function,  and  thus  it  may 
expediently  undermine  the  programming  function  in  favor  of  the  budgeting 
function.  In  this  vein,  Glenny  continues: 

Particularly  those  agencies  that  coordinate  institutional 
governing  boards  do  not  want  to  be  accused  of  interfering 

concerned  about  maintaining  friendly  relationships  with 
institutional  officers  in  order  to  facilitate  budget  plan- 
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dlnating  agency  and  the  public  junior  colleges  whose  activities  are  be- 
ing coordinated)  entities  of  1)  authority  placement,  2)  institutional 
autonomy,  3)  institution-agency  cooperation,  and  It)  institution-agency 
conflict. 

The  state  coordinating  agencies  for  public  junior  colleges  of  Florida 
and  Illinois  were  asked  to  participate  in  this  study.  These  two,  and  only 
these  two,  particular  coordinating  agencies  were  selected  because  each 
has  a State  Junior  College  Board,  with  a professional  staff,  solely  re- 
sponsible for  and  limited  in  scope  to  the  coordination — as  differentiated 
from  the  control — of  public  junior  colleges  within  the  state;  and  each, 
although  having  a different  "coordination  age,"  has  been  in  existence 
for  a sufficient  length  of  time  in  order  to  establish  definite  function- 
implementation  practices.  Florida  established  a State  Junior  College 
Board  in  1961;  Illinois  did  so  in  1965. 

The  director  of  the  professional  staff  of  each  of  the  two  State 
Junior  College  Boards  was  contacted  to  ascertain  which  of  the  selected 
functions  as  determined  by  the  survey  of  the  literature,  the  professional 
staff  implements.  Only  those  functions  which  were  implemented  by  both 
coordinating  agencies  were  considered  in  this  study.  Based  upon  the  re- 
plies of  the  two  directors,  eight  coordinating  functions  which  are  im- 
plemented in  both  states  were  selected  for  study.  These  eight  functions 
were  conveniently  differentiated  into  four  main  categories.  The  four 
categories  underwh'ich  the  selected  functions  were  placed  correspond  to 
those  stated  by  Brouillet  as  being  the  main  categories  into  which  duties 
of  state-wide  coordinating  boards  can  be  differentiated  (b:7-8).  The 
eight  coordinating  functions  considered  in  this  study  as  regards  their 
implementation  by  the  professional  staffs  of  the  Florida  and  Illinois 
State  Junior  College  Boards  were  categorised  as  follows: 
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presently  comprise  the  Division  of  Community 


Junior  Colleges,  and  concurrently  the  professional  staff  of  the  State 
Junior  College  Board  of  Florida,  and  who  were  interviewed  in  this  study 
include:  the  Assistant  Commissioner — Division  of  Community  Junior 
Colleges,  the  Executive  Director,  the  Director  of  Financial  Affairs,  the 
Director  of  Academic  Affairs,  the  Director  of  Articulation  and  Student 
Affairs,  and  a financial  affairs  consultant.  Also  interviewed  was  the 
Director  of  Technical  and  Health  Occupations  Education  in  the  Division 
of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education.  This  person  was  interviewed  because  he  has  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  coordinating  of  occupational  programs  in  the  several 
Florida  junior  colleges;  and,moreover,  he  provides  liaison  services  be- 
tween the  Division  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education  and  the 
Division  of  Community  Junior  Colleges. 

The  six  persons  who  comprise  the  professional  staff  of  the  Illinois 
Junior  College  Board  and  who  were  interviewed  include:  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Illinois  Junior  College  Board,  the  Associate  Secretary 
for  Research  including  financial  affairs,  the  Associate  Secretary  for 
Articulation  and  Transfer  Curricular  Programs,  the  Associate  Secretary 
for  Adult  Education  and  Recognition,  the  Associate  Secretary  for  Occupa- 
tional, i.e.,  vocational  and  technical.  Programs,  and  the  Associate 
Secretary  for  Physical  Facilities. 

Die  final  stage  of  this  study  entailed  juxtaposing  the  formulated 
guidelines  and  the  Implementation  practices  of  each  of  the  two  state 
coordinating  agencies  in  an  effort  to  discern  how  these  implementation 
practices  affected  the  several  junior  colleges'  operations  and  their 
relationships  with  the  other  institutions  in  the  respective  junior  college 
system  and  with  the  state-wide  coordinating  agency. 


CHAPTER  XI 


THE  STATE-WIDE  COORDINATING  AGENCY  AND  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Coordinating  Agency-Institutional  Relations  in  Perspective 
There  are  presently  forty-three  states  which  have  established  some 
type  of  agency  for  the  coordination  of  higher  education  institutional 
activities.  State-wide  coordinating  mechanisms  are  usually  established, 
as  was  indicated  in  Chapter  I,  to  alleviate  the  competing  requests  for 
funds  by  the  institutions,  to  mitigate  against  the  possibility  of  un- 
necessary overlapping  and  duplication  of  educational  programs  and  ser- 
vices among  the  several  higher  education  institutions,  to  assure  the 
state's  citizens  that  all  essential  educational  services  and  opportuni- 
ties are  being  provided  for  its  youth,  and  to  meet  the  imperative  need 
for  systematic  and  continuous  long-range  or  master  planning.  Moreover, 
coordinating  mechanisms  have  been  established  because  increasingly  mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  state  government  de- 
sire expert  advice  in  making  major  decisions  about  such  complex  matters 
as  the  establishment  or  expansion  of  junior  colleges  or  other  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  the  allocation  of  funds  to  each  institution, 
and  appraisal  of  new  programs  (26:27).  Thus,  it  is  evident  that  the 
state-wide  coordinating  agency  can  be  most  influential  in  areas  and  de- 
cisions relating  to  the  vested  interests  of  the  higher  education  insti- 
tutions whose  activities  are  being  coordinated.  Pursuant  to  the  state- 
wide coordinating  agency  accomplishing  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  cs- 
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tablished  and  pursuant  to  the  higher  education  institutions  meeting 
their  needs,  it  is  highly  desirable,  and  indeed  necessary,  that  a mutually- 
respective  rapport  be  established  and  maintained  between  the  agency  and 
the  institutions.  It  is  with  this  topic,  as  applied  to  the  state  junior 
college  system,  that  this  chapter  is  concerned. 

The  question  of  coordination  has  not  affected  junior  colleges  as  it 
has  other  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Because  of  the  early  estab- 
lishment of  junior  colleges,  e.g.,  in  Illinois  and  California,  as  a seg- 
ment of  secondary  education,  which  until  quite  recently  has  resulted  in 
confusion  concerning  the  place  of  this  institution  on  the  educational 
continuum,  i.e.,  secondary  or  higher  education,  and  because  many  junior 
college  teaching  faculty  and  administrators  are  and  were  recruited  from  the 
secondary  school,  the  ostensibly  mutually  exclusive  coordination- 
institutional  autonomy  issue  has  not  been  so  vehemently  debated  in  junior 
college  circles  as  it  has  been  among  state  universities,  in  particular, 
and  public  colleges.  Moreover,  the  junior  college  coming  relatively  late 
to  the  coordination  scene  has  completely  skirted  the  voluntary  coordina- 
tion phase,  which  many  state  universities  and  colleges  implemented  in  an 
effort  to  stave  off  statutory  coordination.  Thus,  junior  colleges  have 
seemed  to  approach  the  coordination  phenomena  with  a more  neutral  attitude 
than  have  other  segments  of  the  higher  educational  community. 

In  the  past,  junior  colleges  and  other  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing could  develop  and  modify  their  goals  and  programs  on  a more  individual 
basis  with  less  concern  about  other  institutions  and  with  limited  inter- 
ference from  outside  agencies.  Now  with  many  junior  colleges  being  mem- 
bers of  the  state-wide  systems  of  coordination,  their  projected  purposes 
and  programs  must  be  integrated  more  consciously  and  deliberately  with 
other  institutions  and  with  the  broader  educational  needs  of  the  state 
(1|X:  1 ) . In  a state  junior  college  system,  the  action  of  one  institu- 
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tionaffects  directly  or  indirectly  the  functions  of  the  other  institu- 
tions. Thus,  the  period  has  passed  when  a junior  college  can  be  an  island 
unto  itself  (33:13). 

Since  the  individual  junior  college  is  no  longer  an  entity  beholden 
only  to  itself,  but  is  rather  a subsystem  in  the  state  junior  college 
system,  a distinct  relationship  must  exist  between  each  junior  college 
and  the  state-wide  coordinating  agency,  which  may  also  be  viewed  as  a 
subsystem  of  the  state  junior  college  system.  Ideally  the  relationship 
between  these  subsystems,  i.e.,  the  individual  junior  colleges  and  the 
state-wide  coordinating  agency,  should  be  complementary  and  mutually 
supportive . The  junior  colleges  need  the  central  leadership  of  the  coor- 
dinating agency  in  order  to  achieve  some  of  their  purposes.  The  coor- 
dinating agency,  operating  as  a servant  of  the  state's  populace,  can 
facilitate  the  building,  developing,  promoting,  and  enhancing  of  the 
individual  junior  colleges  (5:1*6).  The  mutually-supportlve  relation- 
ship will  be  enhanced  if  the  coordinating  agency  acts  so  as  to  aid  the 
individual  junior  colleges  in  meeting  their  needs  especially  if  both  the 
agency  and  the  junior  colleges  have  the  same  goal  of  improving  the  state 
junior  college  system  (31:65-66). 

Perhaps  the  determining  factor  pursuant  to  the  relationship  which 
exists  between  the  state-wide  coordinating  agency  and  the  junior  colleges 
is  the  degree  of  control  and  authority  that  the  agency  has  or  should  have 
over  the  institutions.  Too  much  authority  vested  in  the  agency  is  inim- 
ical to  institutional  autonomy;  too  little  authority  results  in  little 
or  no  coordination  which  is  detrimental  to  the  provision  of  quality  edu- 
cation and,  thus,  to  the  state's  welfare.  The  meaning  and  execution  of 
the  statutory  authority  granted  to  the  state-wide  coordinating  agency 
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depends  to  a large  extent  on  the  obtaining  of  agreement  from  institutional 
representatives  and  legislators  pursuant  to  the  complex  balance  between 
the  autonomy  of  the  institutions  and  the  fiscal  and  administrative  re- 
quirements of  the  state  (143:61-62). 

It  is  axiomatic  to  state  that  if  the  process  of  coordination  is  to 
serve  the  state's  welfare,  the  designated  roles  and  prescribed  authority 
of  the  state-wide  coordinating  agency  vis-a-vis  the  junior  colleges  must 
be  precisely  defined.  Ibis  defined  authority  must  be  such  that  the  agency 
is  empowered  to  enforce  adherance  to  specified  institutional  roles  yet  be 
flexible  enough  to  accept  modification  of  these  roles  (Ii3:63).  However, 
this  necessitates  the  differentiating  of  the  control  of  the  junior  col- 
leges in  the  state  system.  There  is  the  control  and  management  of  the 
internal  operations  of  the  individual  institutions,  and  there  is  the 
coordination  of  the  junior  college  activities  pursuant  to  the  state  sys- 
tem. Since  the  activities  involved  in  the  process  of  coordination  take 
place  outside  the  individual  institutions,  the  coordinating  agency  is 
best  suited  to  deal  with  them.  Obversely,  the  control  and  management  of 
the  internal  operations  of  the  individual  institutions  can  best  be  rele- 
gated to  a governing  board  concerned  with  only  that  Institution,  e.g.,  a 
board  of  trustees  (Ii6:li6) . Therefore,  the  state-wide  coordinating  agency 
should  have  enough  authority  to  implement  its  mandated  functions  but  not 
the  authority  to  interfere  with  institutional  management  functions  which 
properly  belong  to  institutional  governing  boards  (149:1:9).  For  example, 
although  the  state-wide  coordinating  agency  must  be  alert  to  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  state,  it  should  not  have  the  authority  to  compel  a 
junior  college  to  assume  responsibility  for  an  educational  service  which 
that  institution  does  not  desire  to  render  (Ii6:38). 


This  is  consonant  with  systems  concepts  uhich  Johnson  et  al.  state, 
"...emphasize  the  integration  of  all  activities  toward  the  accomplishment 
of  over-all  objectives,  but  also  recognize  the  importance  of  efficient 
subsystem  /“junior  college_7  performance"  (28: 68).  Efficient  performance 
necessitates  the  freedom  of  action  which  derives  from  institutional 
autonomy. 

Institutional  autonomy,  i.e.,  flexibility,  is  necessary  for  the 
junior  college  if  it  is  to  effect  its  traditional  purpose  of  meeting  its 
service-community's  educational,  occupational  and  cultural  needs.  It  must 
be  relatively  free  to  enunciate  its  basic  aims,  purposes  or  goals,  i.e., 
its  mission  and  role,  in  order  to  meet  shifting  local  requirements  and 
conditions  in  the  service-community,  but  the  junior  college  must  also 
realize  that  as  an  interdependent  member  of  the  state  system  it  must  be 
committed  to  help  meet  the  needs  of  a larger  community,  i.e.,  the  state, 
and  that  this  may  require  a measure  of  subordination  of  its  own  stated 
mission  and  role  (1:0:15). 

For  some  individuals  who  have  addressed  themselves  to  the  concept  of 
institutional  autonomy,  it  is  no  longer  sacrosanct  but  is  rather  under- 
going a process  of  re-examination  with  the  advent  of  increasing  inter- 
dependency within  a state  system  of  higher  education.  As  can  be  ascer- 
tained from  the  statements  which  follow,  the  stress  is  placed  upon  higher 
education  institutional  autonomy  being  subordinated  to  the  public  welfare. 
Browne  states: 

It  is  archaic  to  think  of  autonomy  as  the  particular 
province  of  a small  group — even  a campus  group.  Self- 
direction  of  one  group  may  obstruct  the  "autonomy"  of  a 
larger  public.  (5:lili) 

In  this  age  of  interdependence,  autonomy  is  not  an  inherent 
right  of  the  institution— it  is  a privilege  which  should  be 
merited.  It  is  retained  in  its  finest  condition  only  if  it 
bends  responsively  to  the  broader  interests  of  the  total 
system  which  it  serves.  (Ssl»7> 


Glenny  comments: 

A state  agency  for  the  planning  and  coordination  of 
higher  education  has  as  its  first  responsibility  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  educational  opportunities  for  the  youth 
of  the  state,  and  only  secondarily  the  preservation  of  any 
existing  institution  for  its  own  sake.  (15:105) 

Russell  also  concurs  that  the  interests  of  the  state  as  a whole  must  take 
precedence  over  those  of  any  given  institution  of  higher  education  (1:6: 

35). 

The  import  of  the  above-stated  views  is  that  the  decisions,  policies 
and  procedures  arrived  at  by  individual  junior  college  governing  boards 
and  administrators  will  tend  to  implement  ratber  than  supercede  or  amend 
policy  established  by  the  state-wide  coordinating  agency  , because  osten- 
sibly the  agency  policy  would  reflect  the  interests  of  the  state.  De- 
cisions on  quality  of  programs,  teaching  and  budgeting  would  remain  in 
the  purview  of  the  local  governing  board  and  administrators,  but  deci- 
sions on  over-all  program  and  institutional  expansion  will  be  reached  by 
the  coordinating  agency  (15:235) . 

In  the  interdependent  state  junior  college  system,  the  junior  col- 
leges are  required  to  surrender  some  of  their  autonomy  so  that  the  state- 
wide coordinating  agency  can  authoritatively  operate.  However,  this  is 
a quid  pro  quo  situation  for  the  junior  colleges.  Institutional  autonomy 
can  be  increased  as  a result  of  actions  taken  by  the  coordinating  agency. 
For  example,  by  bringing  order  to  competition,  the  coordinating  agency 
may  relieve  the  junior  colleges  of  possibly  stricter  state  authority  and 
bring  new  freedom  and  vigor  as  old  state  controls  drop  away  (1i3:58). 

Thus,  the  state-wide  coordinating  agency  must  find  an  acceptable  balance 
between  the  authority  it  needs  to  safeguard  the  public  interest  and  the 
autonomy  which  is  necessary  to  safeguard  the  quality  and  productiveness 
of  the  junior  colleges  in  the  state  junior  college  system  (1)2:158). 


